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AT THE LITTLE THIMBLE THEATRE 
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Curtain Designed by Clara Tice 



I — Curtain 



THREE things are significant about 
"Greenwich Village," the comedy 
soon to be produced in New York. 

It is by Guido Bruno, of Bruno's 
garret, South Washington Square. 

Edison's Little Thimble Theatre will 
be the scene of the production. 

A genius, Clara Tice, has designed 
the curtain. Miss Tice's knowledge of 
the line and the handling of it is mar- 



vellous. Yet, paradox of paradoxes, she 
does not know where to "draw the 
line," and fortunately so, otherwise we 
would not have her exquisitely tenuous 
female nudes that, with the minimum 
of drawing and drapery, dance or float 
through life, lean nonchalantly against 
rails as thin as pipestems, ride on but- 
terflies or peacocks, and with hair hang- 
ingdown the back (and discreetly below 
the waistline) enter through portieres 
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with no companion save a cat as black 
as Poe's. 

The curtain of the Little Thimble 
Theatre is decorative ; it is even Ticey ; 
but it is not as enticing as some of the 
Ticiana which deponent has clipped — 
even to the atom of a finger-tip extend- 
ing into the black line around her own 
reproduced portrait — from periodicals 
and catalogues. 

II — Scenery 

Bruno's garret is too small for ' ' Green- 
wich Village ;" hence its production in 
the Edison establishment. 

Who has painted the scenery? 

Nobody. 

Signs will be hung out, a la the Eliza- 
bethan theatre, stating where the action 
is supposed to take place. The audience 
must then imagine itself there. "This 
is a studio in South Washington Square. 1 ' 
The audience is thus invited to consider 
itself looking into Bruno's garret. 

; c Shakespeare got away with it. Per- 
haps I can. 11 

Thus Mr. Bruno, not immodestly, 
but jocosely. It may be added that in 
the melting pot Mr. Bruno represents 
Serbia. Therefore, though light of 
heart, he does not jest at scars that 
never felt a wound. 

Ill— Play 

What is worse than a flute? 

Two flutes. 

What is worse than the synopsis of 
a play ? 

The synopsis of two plays. 

Wherefore The Lotus will quote 
from ;; Nora," the story by Mr. Bruno 
on which he has based "Greenwich 
Village. 11 Remember that on North 
Washington Square stand some of the 



finest old residences housing some of 
the finest old families of the city; while 
South Washington Square breathes the 
atmosphere of artistic Bohemia. 

Enter a South Washington Square 
studio, late at night, a young woman 
in fashionable evening costume. The 
man who occupies the studio has just 
lighted the gas and the lamp in his 
coffee percolator. She speaks. What 
she says gives the clue to the play. 

"I am the daughter of one of the 
richest men in this city, 11 she began. 

" Look at my shoes. They cost eigh- 
teen dollars. Three salesgirls in one of 
our department stores work for that 
amount one week. 

"I can't enjoy the food I eat, the 
clothes I wear because of all the others 
who have to do without them. 

"And so I decided to start a new life. 
Fate put me in a feathered nest and put 
golden chains around my hands. I will 
destroy tonight what my birth gave me 
and I, myself, will give birth to my new 
life. And I want you to help me to do 
it. We were at a reception tonight. I 
bade father and mother good-night. 
They thought I was going upstairs to 
retire. Nobody saw me slip out of the 
house. I didn't dare to go to my room 
to change my clothes for fear of being 
detected. I had packed my satchel in 
the afternoon and placed it securely 
under the hall tree. 

" Therefore, I want you to keep me 
safely in a place where I can hide for 
about eight days, during which time, 
I will transform myself into a working 
girl that won't be any different from 
any other girl that earns her living." 

Let the reader imagine the rest — and 
go to the Little Thimble Theatre to 
learn if he has worked it out correctly. 



